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3rd. In the Khyrpore territories the duty amounts to R. 1: 2, per md. 
4th. Independent of the above, the transit duties are thus— 

In the Punjaub, at Mittun Kote, Rs. 46: 4, per boat load. 

In the Bhawulpore territories, Rs. 30 ditto 

In the Khyrpore territories none. All transit duties on the river 
through the Hyderabad and Khyrpore territories are cancelled under 
a “ Rahdaree Purwannah” from the British authorities. 

The expenses of water carriage to Bombay is calculated by the dea- 
lers at about two Rupees per maund from Mooltan, and as the duties 
levied at the former place are known, an estimate may be formed 
of the price at which Indigo from the countries bordering on the Indus 
may be brought into the Bombay market. In Shikarpore this article 
does not enter largely into the trade, the consumption being only 
about 100 maunds annually; it passes through Shikarpore, however, 
in transit to Khorassan by the route of the Bolan pass, but the greater 
quantity before alluded to, finds its way to Cabul, Bokhara, &c. by the 
route of the Khybur, or the Daman pass; the latter through the 
agency of the Lohana traders and their Kafiillas. 


On the Historical Geography of Hindustan, and the origin of the Social State 
among the Hindus. By Jas. Biro, Esq. 


The state of India previous to the Mohammedan invasion, is a subject of 
perplexity; as the interested and fabulous narratives of sectaries present 
but a few isolated facts to guide us in forming an opinion of the original 
system of Hinduism, civil and religious. 

Many, in conducting this investigation, have been more zealous in sup- 
porting the antiquity of the present Hindu social state, than in searching 
after historical truth; and, while unable to explain why the Sanscrit - 
language enters so. extensively into the provincial dialects, without grant- 
ing that it was the primitive tongue, they have contended for the pre- 
valent and unchangeable existence of Brahminical institutions. 

In doing so they have overlooked the reasonable conclusion which, 
sanctioned by the well known revolutions of the world, admits the gradual 
advancement -of Hinduism to its present perfection, and that it was a 
religion of proselytism little more than nine centuries ago. The known 
geographical distribution of tribes and nations tends to establish the just- 
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ness of such an opinion; and the internal evidence of the Sanscrit authori- 
ties gives it additional confirmation.* 

To suppose that the timid natives of India, who have been subdued by 
different conquerors, were not, in the early ages of Christianity, a prey to 
those northern barbarians who successively deluged Europe, seems so at 
variance with the events of history, that, but for some men’s partiality to 
the antiquity of the present Hindu social state, this opinion could have 
never gained belief. The Brahmans and their language were prior to the 
æra of Alexander’s historians, but without the extensive dominion in India 
that they now enjoy. The far spread remains of the Buddhaist religion, 
and its sectaries called Jaina,{ to be yet seen in the caves, temples, and 
monuments that extend from the neighbourhood of Balkh Bamian, on the 
N. W., to Mahabatipure, on the S. E., indicate the sovereignty of a faith in 
these parts, which was prior to the now prevailing Brahminical hierarchy. § 

The inferences also to be drawn from the fact, that many tribes called 
Melchchas|| in the institutes of Menu. and the. Puranas, are now within 
the pale of the orthodox creed, would further establish a progressive 


* See Mr. H. Wilson’s late account of the religious sects of the Hindus, and of 
those Samas, who, as worshippers of the sun, which they esteemed as the creator and 
cause of the world, were among the opponents of the famous Saiva reformer, Sankara 
Acharya, who flourished some time between the beginning of the 9th and end of the 
10th century (A. R. vol. xvi. p. 15) 

+ Cosmas Indicopleustes, who visited India between a. D. 535 and 547, mentions a 
nation whiter than the rest, called the Hunni, who held sway over the west of India, 
and exacted large tributes from the surrounding states. (Murray’s Asia, ii. p. 78.) 

t These form a class of dissenters from the established, or orthodox system of 
Brahminism, which is now common to Hindustan. They admit of caste; will not allow 
the Vedas to be of Divine origin; do not, like the Brahmans, acknowledge any 
spiritual and eternal being from whom the universe derived its origin, but look on the 
material world with the human soul as self-existant and eternal, and have for 
their chief objects of worship, men, who, as saints, have raised themselves to the rank 
of divinities. Most of their theological opinions are similar to those of the Buddhaists 
and Sogatas, who do not admit of caste like the Jainas, but both worship, as subordi- 
nate deities, the Pantheon of the orthodox Hindus. 

§ The cave temples of Buddhaist origin are by far more numerous on the N. W. 
of India than have been yet enumerated. In addition to the well known ones of 
Kanari, Elephanta, Karli, Ellora, and Ajainta, there are many more in the Dekhan and 
Konkan, such as those at Nasik, Junir, Aurungabad, Karrar, Mahar, &c.; in Malwa, 
and Rajputana, we find those of Bagh, and Gawalior; and I have heard of others 
in the Madras territories. 

| A general appellation for the unclean tribes that are not within the pale of the 
Hindu religion ; and who are usually styled degraded AKshetryas. This would seem to 
imply that they did not conform to the Brahminical rites when others of the same 
original stock did. The different divisions of them are to be found enumerated in 
Wilson’s Sanscrit Dictionary. Some of those identified are the Odros, Urias, or 
people of Orissa; the Draviras, or people of Madura and Tanjore, on the Coromandel 
Coast, who are now orthodox Hindus. 
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change of opinion, and the gradual conversion of the ites esi of India to 
the present established system of religion.* : 
Inasmuch, moreover, as the obscure subject of a nation’s origin can 
admit of proof, when facts have been mistified through religious imposture, 
or the most recent annals perverted by fable, it may be reasonably 
contended for, that in the age of Herodotus, the Brahmans of India, the 
people of Persia, and those at the sources of the river Hydaspes, Sind, and 
Oxus, followed nearly the same faith, and were not dissimilar in manners. 
It would appear that the religion they followed was the Sabean, or that 
which enjoining a respect for the host of heaven, as the noblest symbol 
of a deity, constituted the primitive idolatry of mankind.+ It derived 
its name from the Sabeans, an ancient people of Arabia,{ and was pro- 


* Some of the Puranas are of very little antiquity, as would appear from the text 
of the Padma Purana, which makes mention of Ramanuja, the celebrated Vishnava 
reformer, who flourished in the middle of the 12th century, and was cotemporary with 
Vishnu Verddhana, the fourth Belal Raja of Devarasamudra (see A. R. xvi. p. 28.) 
From what the Bakhta Mala, (A. R. xvi. p. 43,) asserts of the sectaries from 
Ramanuja, called Ramanandis, according to whose tenets the distinction of caste was 
inadmissible, we may safely infer that formerly a member of any tribe who as- 
sumed the garb of a mendicant, and devoted himself to penance, would have gained 
admission tothe Hindu community. If we may credit the narration of Sadi, as given 
at the end of his Bustan, he was permitted, as a mendicant, to perform Hindu 
rites at the temple of Somnat. This happened in the 13th century ; and though he 
calls the Brahmans Moghs, or fire-worshippers, it is scarcely possible that one, so 
generally well informed as is Sadi, could have done so in ignorance, or without 
having observed some connecting link of similarity.. 

. + In reference to this subject I cannot forbear quoting an opinion of Mr. Prinsep, 
expressed in his Journal for September 1834, the justness of which appears supported by 
the evidence of inscriptions in Western India, and of the coins which the late Secretary 
of the Asiatic Society so ingeniously and successfully illustrated. ‘‘ It is not surprising,” 
sayshe, ‘‘thaton the Indian side of the Persian monarch’s dominions, in a part proba- 
bly under his influence, if not directly under his sway, we should find the fire-altar, or 
the image of the sun, replaced by Krishna among the Hindus, or Buddha among the 
Buddhaists ; both of them personating the sun in their respective mythologies.”’ 

Whatever forms of the Hindu religion were prevalent at the time, the adoption of 
the sun as the ostensible representation of Divine power, either in accordance with the 
commands of the ruling prince, or from a natural tendency towards an union of the 
Brahminical and Magian faith, could not present many difficulties. ‘* We must not be 
surprised,” says Sir William Jones, ‘‘at finding that the characters of all the Pagan 
deities, male and female, melt into each other, and at last into one or two; for it seems 
a well-founded opinion, that the whole crowd of gods and goddesses in ancient Rome 
and modern Varanes ( Benares), mean only the powers of nature, and principally those 
of the sun, expressed in a variety of ways, and by a multitude of fanciful names.”’ 

t The origin of the name is not clearly ascertained, but has been traced by some 
etymologists to the Arabic word Sabaa, signifying arising star. The word uleto 
sabihat in that language is also made to signify stars, planets, and angels; but I 
can assert nothing positive regarding the word Sabean. 
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fessed, in common with them, by the Persians, previous to the reformation 
of their religion by Zertusht, or Zoroaster, who introduced the worship of 
fire. The esoteric system of Sabeism was, apparently a pure theism, 
whilst its exoteric rites led to a stupid idolatry among the lower orders 
of the people.* In this respect it observed a distinction that prevails even 
in the Vedas, which have their Karma Kanda, and Guyana Kanda, a 
ritual and theology ;+ and would go far to establish an opinion, which has 
been entertained by many, that there is an identity in the astronomy 
and mythology of the ancient Arabs, Egyptians, and Hindus. Ferishta 
indeed tells us, that when Mohammed Kasim, the general of the Khalif 
Walid, invaded Sind, a. p. 711, the Hindu pilgrims resorted to Mekka 
and Egypt, for the purpose of paying adoration to the idols there, 
which they looked to with the utmost veneration ;{ and there is much to 
make us believe that such an intercourse existed prior to the mission 
of the Prophet Mohammed. 

The Persians had, at a very early period, adopted the worship of the 
sun, fire, and other elements;§ the Scythian Massagetz appear to have 
professed a similar faith,|| and Mr. Colebrooke has admitted, “that the 
earliest Indian sect, of which we have any distinct knowledge, is that 
of the followers of the practical Vedas, who worshipped the sun, fire, and 
other elements.’ 

Such are the data for concluding that about five centuries before our æra 
the inhabitants of these countries were connected in religion, and could not 
have widely differed in their habits, when, as Herodotus tells us, the 
inhabitants of Casapatyrus,** or Kashmir, most resembled the Bactrians in 
their manners. 

The Brahmans consider Kashmir as their original country, and tradition- 
ally relate they were led from thence into the plains of Hindustan by their 
leader Kasyapa,t}+ whose character is well known to the Brahminical and 
Buddhaist mythology. 


* See Sir Wm. Jones’s discourse on the Arabs, A. R. ii. p. 9. 

t Wilson on the Hindu Sects. A. R. xvi. p. ii. 

t Brigg’s Translation of Ferishta; vol. iv. p. 402. 

§ Herodotus in Cho. p, 131, and Erskine on the Sacred Books of the Parsees. Bom- 
bay Transactions. vol. ii. p. 3061. 

|| Herodotus, p. 215. 

IPAS R. vol. ix. p. 273. a 

** It wasso called among the Greeks, having been colonized by the followers of the 
sage Kasyapa, whose name in ordinary pronunciation, becomes Kashap, See A. R. 
mvelsexv. p. 117. 

tt He is the sixth terrestial Buddha among the Nepalese, and the predecessor of 
Gautama. The same enumeration of Buddhas as known in Nepal, is made by Mr. 
Colebrooke, in his account of the Jains. A. R. vol. ix. p. 303. Quarto. 
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His name continued to distinguish a numerous tribe of the former, previ- 
ous to the comparatively modern divisions of five Gaurs and five Dravers ; 
or the yet more recent distinctions that obtain among them in different 
provinces of India. This general idea of their northern origin, which pre- 
vails among the better informed of the Brahminical sect, would appear in 
all respects worthy of belief; since there is evidence of such an event to 
be found in the traces of people belonging to the Hindu stock, migrating 
to the south. These are manifest in the names of countries enumerated 
by Sanscrit geographical works, that were originally affixed to stations 
‘north and south of the Himala mountains, and became applicable, in the 
course of time, to places in the south of India. Such was evidently the 
course by which the northern countries of Madra and Pandiya* transferred 
their names to the provinces of Madura and Marwar, on the Coromandel 
Coast; and by which Virata,+ a part of the kingdom of Trigerta, or Lahore, 
came to be considered one of the seven Konkanas situated in the south. 

It is unnecessary to inquire whether they, who carried these names 
southward, were of the purely Brahminical or Buddhaist faith ; for it may 
be truly asserted, that both religions in their origin were connected, and 
that the greater antiquity is in favour of the Brahmans, or the orthodox 
followers of the Vedas. Such would appear to be the import of the pas- 
sage, quoted from the institutes of Menu by Sir William Jones, that, 
“ Many families of the military class having gradually abandoned the 
“ ordinances of the Vedas, and the company of the Brahmans, lived in a 
“state of degradation; as the people of Paudraca and Odra, those of 
“ Dravira and Camboja, the Yavanas and Sacas, the Paradas and Pahlavas, 
“ the Chinas, and some other nations.” From this we learn, that a great 
revolution, both in religion and in government, was effected about this 
time; and that these nations conforming no longer to the Sabean idolatry, 
which had been common to the east, adopted an altered system of religious 

* The southern provinces of Madra or Madru and Pandiya are particularly men- 
tioned in a grant of land (A. R. vol. ix. p. 428,) made during the time of Rokshamalla 
Raja, by the minister Babakoja, a descendant from Kasyapa. In the Hindu geogra- 
phical work, called the Shapte Sambheda, and quoted by Mr. Ward (vol. iv. p. 
456,) they are placed more to the north, and were originally the same as the Pundda 
Regia of the ancients, now identified with Sogdiana, or the valley of Samarkand. 
The date of the grant is Salivahana æra 1095, a. D. 1173. 

t Some account of Virata, as one of the Konkans, will be FONTAN in Mr. Wilson’s 
account of the Mackenzie Collection (p. xcix,) and in Grant Duff’s enumeration of 
the same, (Hist. of the Marahtas, vol. i. p. 4); it appears under the corrupted name of 
Marwar, extending from Bancote to Bassein, inclusive of Bombay. The Marahta 
traditions relate that Virat Rai, who was the Rajah of Wai, near Satara, accompanied 
the Pandus to the battle of Kuruket; which though doubtful as a fact, evinces that he 


received his title from the country of Virata, a political division of India, that was 
originally more to the north than Wai. 
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belief. This consisted, as would appear, in the worship of Mahat, or 
intellect made manifest, as Gautama Buddha, with the introduction of an 
atheistical philosophy, which reasoning from material objects to the exis- 
tence of spirit, confounded the shadow with the reality, and denied the 
existence of whatever was not cognizable by the senses. Some such 
difference in opinion brought about the Mahabarat, or great war in which 
the Pandus, with Krishna,* espoused the cause of the innovators, while 
Dritarashtra Raja and the Kurus held to the original faith. About this 
time, also, Viyasa collected and arranged the Vedas, which consisted ori- 
ginally of the prayers and hymns, or their Sanhita, that preceded, in Mr. 
Colebrooke’s opinion, the Bramhana, or theological part. 

The division of the people into four castes followed, if it was not co- 
temporary with these innovations, and was effected about the period of 
the Macedonian conquest, if as we may infer from the respectful men- 
tion of the Yavana, or Greek power, in the Mahabharat, the composition 
of this poem dates posterior to the Macedonian conquest of India.t Some 
hold an opinion that the institution of caste, with its extravagant preten- 
sions to antiquity, had been matured in Hindustan Proper long prior 
to the time of Alexander’s historians. Those entertaining this belief have 
pretended to discover that the enumeration of classes made by Arrian 
is the exact counterpart of divisions now acknowledged by the Hindus. 
The probability of this cannot be granted without great latitude, and the 
seven classes of employment into which the Hindus were then distributed, 
as detailed by that writer, cannot be admitted to be identical with the now 
existing divisions of this people, into Brahmans, Kshetriyas, Vaisiyas, and 
Shudras. The former would have been found among the Egyptians, and 
were as characteristic of them as of the Hindus ; whilst the other arrange- 
ment was effected, in all probability, about the time when the Sanscrit 
writers composed the earliest poetical works of the latter. If the Maha- 
bharat, or poem of the great war, was composed soon after the Greek 
conquest, the reformation of orthodox Brahmanism would be placed not 
long before the Christian æra.ł The Mahabharat may be then admitted’ 


* Krishna’s existence, as a real historical personage among the Hindus, is more than 
doubtful. He every where appears as the hero of fable, and whatever is believed 
regarding him, belongs to one whom the Hindus had heard of rather than known as a 
leader among themselves. 

t See note v. on the history of Kashmir, A. R. vol. xv. p. 102. 

{ The Arab historian and geographer, Al-Masudi, who wrote a. p. 949, tells us that 
schism in the Hindu religion happened during the reign of Korish; and if his chrono- 
logy for this event can be trusted, the origin of the Indian sectaries will be fixed at the 
commencement of our æra. Three hundred and twenty years elapsed, it is said, from 
the death of Phur (the Porus of Alexander’s historians) to that of Korish ; and if this 
be correct, the quarrel between the Buddhas and Brahmans happened B. c. 7. 
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to contain historical materials of some value; and accounts of recent 
events, greatly exaggerated by allegorical references to ages long past, 
and to mysteries in religion, that were little remembered, or imperfectly 
understood. Such is, I think, the correct supposition, and from thence we 
may trace, as among other nations, the origin of fable, and the genealogy 
of their gods. r ~ 

The Brahmans did not long follow the astronomical religion of the Vedas 
without speculating on the divine nature, and that of celestial spirits. 
They personified the elements and the planets as the types of that unap- 
proachable God whom they worshipped; and as Mr. Colebrooke says, 
“ peopled heaven and the world below with various orders of beings.” 
Their wonder at contemplating the infinite glory of the heavens, made 
them vent their sentiments in allegory. Their allegories, leading them 
astray from the great First Cause, gave rise to varied existences of the divini- 
ty, and these yet farther distracting their attention from the unity of God’s 
nature, led to a system of meditation and mysticism, in regard to spirit, of 
which the promised benefit was to obtain liberation from this life, and union 
with the great Eternal Cause. This, which was common to the East, existed 
alike among the ancient Arabs and the Hindus; and though some are 
inclined to believe that the Sufyism of the Mohammedans derived its 
origin from the Yoga, or abstraction of the latter, yet we may trace it to a 
more remote system of Deism, the Kaballa of the Jews.* 

A few extracts from the Sanscrit authorities, will shew us that this 
view of a very obscure subject is strictly deducible from the order of opini- 
ons as there made apparent. The prayer of the Veda, called Gayatri, con- 
cludes with these words---‘‘ Let us meditate on the Divine Ruler, (Savi- 
tri;) may it guide our intellects. Desirous of food, we solicit the gift of 
the splendid sun, (Savitri) who should be studiously worshipped. Vener- 
able men, guided by the understanding, salute the divine sun, (Savitri) with 
oblations and praise.”+ This bears evident traces of Sabeism; which are 


* According to Selden, the Kaballa of the Jews was a belief in the doctrines of the 
traditional law, held in almost equal reverence with the written one. It treated of 
divine things, of the more abstruse parts of their faith, of angels, and various symbols. 
The appellation Kabala, Map. in Hebrew, bears nearly the same interpretation 
as Kiblah |,$ in Arabic, signifying any thing that is before one, or the altar ; and 
the Jews, by meditating on this, promised themselves a superior knowledge of celestial 
existences. The doctrines of this worship, combined with natural magic, became the 
foundation of what is believed by the Sufis, or followers of the truth. The authors of 
the middle ages, and the modern Greeks, who enumerate the different tribes situated 
west of the Indus, speak of those called Hakak, or those adoring the truth. These 
were free, and worshipped the sun and stars, as did the ancient Arabs. See dissertation 
on the travels of two Mohammedans. p. 176, ; 

t Ward on the Hindus, vol, iv. p. 93. 
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yet more distinctly marked in the hymn from the Sama Veda; where Brah- 
ma is characterized as the light of the moon, of the sun, of the fire, of 
the lightning, and all that shines.* 

It may be well doubted if such a thing as Sabeism ever existed, without 
being mingled with that species of idolatry called Pantheism ; and which 
teaches that the divine nature, penetrating every thing, makes itself 
known by its operations. Such, indeed, is the Sabeism of the Vedas ; 
where the Supreme Being, in his works of creation, preservation, and de- 
struction, is celebrated under the names of Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva. 

The founders of this system, reasoning on the nature of the deity, 
and the world’s physical energies, disseminated their hypothesis on the 
origin of the universe; and thus founded the six philosophical schools, 
or Darshanas of the Hindus, that were, certainly in existence prior to the 
composition of the Mahabharat. Their names are the Voishesika, the 
Niyaya, the Mimansa, the Sadnkhya, the Patangala, and the Vedanta. This 
last, which is the school of Viyasa, who compiled the Vedas, is generally 
considered to be the most recent in its origin; but was, I think, the 
first in natural order and in practice ; being a commentary on the theology 
of these books, written to support their somewhat ambiguous theism 
against the attacks of the Sankhya School, which had advocated Material- 
ism. Its doctrines, which incline to pure Idealism, maintain that spirit is © 
all in all, made manifest through its union with allusion, or gross 
matter; and by supposing that the Supreme Being is disguised in many 
forms, divine, human and animal, they introduce what has been called 
Theomorphism. This blended with Sabeism and Pantheism forms the 
systematic Polytheism of the Brahmans. 

The Sankhya, which appears connected with the religion of the younger 
Buddha, or Gautama, is atheistical, and inculcates Materialism. It declares 
that Mahat is the principle which is named the reasoning faculty, 
and springs from matter; and that its synonyms are Vishnu, the all-per- 
vading ; and Buddhi, the understanding. It is hostile to the Veda and the 
Smritis, or law books; asserting, “ that he, who in the body has obtained 
emancipation, is of no caste, of no sect, of no order, attends to no duties, 
adheres to no Shasters, to no formulas, and to no works of merit.” t 

Opinions such as these were adopted by the followers of Buddha; who 
soon became so numerous and powerful as to be more than a match for 
those who adhered to the ancient religion. The two hostile sects of Bud- 
dha and Brahma were evidently cognate, and of contemporary origin: 


* Ward on the Hindus, vol. iv. p. 82. 
t See Ward’s Translation of the Sankhya Sara, vol. iv. 
DQ 
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though the latter, as adherents of the Vedas, and the Sabean idolatry, truly 
lay claim to superior antiquity. : 

Sabeism was, as we have endeavoured to shew, the original religion 
of the people east and west of the river Indus; and was followed by a 
modification of its original tenets, now known as the faiths of Buddha and 
Brahma. The people who believed the last, occupied the banks of the 
Ganges and Hindustan Proper; those who professed the other, were on 
either bank of the Indus, and in the south of India. The two rival sects 
appear to have existed in amity with each other, until the Brahmans, 
having introduced caste, and erideavoured to exalt themselves above their 
. Opponents, brought on the Mahabarat, or great war, that happened 
posterior to the time of Alexander the Great’s expedition to India. In 
modifying the Sabeism of the Vedas, they introduced the monstrous fables 
of the Puranas, with the deification of abstract properties, under the name 
of gods. In doing this they addressed the ignorant spirit of the people, 
whose seers and astrologers they were; and, having artfully incorporated | 
the opinions of existing sects with their own, claimed for their religion 
unchanging uniformity, though this faith, made up of all systems, is so 
heterogeneous, as to be incapable of an analysis that would resolve it 
into its separate sources. 

The origin of the Buddhaist system can be traced back five centuries 
before the Christian æra, but its followers were for long after limited in 
number and power. Though there be nothing but conjecture, on which 
we may found an opinion, whether Balkh and Benian, or the districts 
eastward of the Indus were the countries ofits nativity, we possess internal 
evidence, in the religions of Zertusht and Buddha, that they were for some 
time connected, and the affinity existing between the Zend and Sanscrit 
languages, would further warrant us to conclude, with Sir William Jones,* 
“ that a powerful monarchy was established in Persia, and that it was, 
in truth, a Hindu monarchy,” when Sabeism was the religion of both 
countries. This monarchy, or the Mahabadian empire of Persia, is cele- 
brated among the Buddhaists of Ceylon, as we learn from the report of the 
Colombo Bible Society, for 1816; and the fact of the same being known in 
the tradition of the Buddhas, evinces that these seceders from Sabeism, 
who spread themselves over the south of India, existed in intimate con- 
nection with the followers of Zertusht. The coins and relics lately dis- 
covered in the sepulchral monuments, that exist in the Punjab and the 
vicinity of Cabul, bear evidence to the correctness of this opinion; and the 
narratives of the Arab historians lead us to infer, that the fire-temple, in 


* See his Discourse on the Persians, A. R. vol. ii. 
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India, dedicated to Helios, or the sun, and which was permitted to escape 
destruction, on three times the value of its precious things having been 
given to the Mohamedan conqueror Hijaj-bin Yusuf, was no other than the 
Buddhaist temple of Multan, called “ the happy house of gold.” 


rit tk. The communication, between India and Persia, which had 
existed from the earliest times, was not interrupted till the twenty- 
third year of the Hijira when the followers of Mohammed, having sub- 
dued the province of Khorasan, and countries west of the Indus, be- 
came masters of the pastoral tribes in that quarter.* The intercourse of 
the Hindus with the aborigines on the north of India, was not finally 

a. D. 675. Closed until thirty years after, when the Tartars of the north-west 
were forced to submit their necks to the yoke of Islam. The subsequent 
wars and aggressions of the Mohammedans, to the north-east, drove these 
nomades to the south, some of whom having conformed to the institution 
of caste, and other gods of the Brahminical Panthzeon, gave rise to a 
modification of their then Buddhaist tenets, which is now known under the 
name of the Jaina religion. This had its origin, as would appear, when 
the rival sects of Buddha and Siva were striving for superiority in Hin- 
dustan; and arose from a union of the two systems endeavouring to 
reconcile the more objectionable parts of the Buddhaist faith to the received 
Opinions of the orthodox Hindus. Brahmans, however, formed part of both 
religions, and the inhabitants of the island of Bali distinguished them, in 
the twelfth century, as the sects of Buddha and Siva.t The great influx 

a. vp. 1166, towards the Dekhan and country south of the Narbada of those 
professing the latter faith, about this time, will account for the migration of 
the Buddhaists, or the Jaina sectaries of this faith, into the islands of the 
Indian ocean. 

A Brahmanical invasion, from the north, is traditionally ascribed to a 
prince named Mayura Verma;t who was the founder of the Kadumba, or 
Karamma race of Rajputs. By the most consistent account he is placed 
in the ninth century; but flourished, probably somewhat later. The 
greatest influx of Rajputs to the Dekhan happened, however, from the 
beginning of the tenth to the end of the twelfth century, caused by 
the conquest of Mahmud of Guzna, and his successors. 

The Jainas assert, that “in the time of Bijjala Raya, who ruled with 
renown in the city of Kalayana,§ the Dakshen of Hindustan was conquered 
o Price’s Mahomedan Annals, vol. i. p. 138. 

t Crawford on the people of Bali; A. R. vol. xiv. 

A ae Mayura Verma Cheritra in the Catalogue of the McKenzie collection vol. ii. 
p. 


§ It is generally called Kalyan, or Kayani; and lies about fifty miles north of 
Kulberga, in the Dekhan. | 
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by the Sadapramans,”* or followers of the Vedas: and this tradition is 
attested by the sculpture in the caves of Ellora, where the union of the 
Buddhaist and Brahminical faiths declares them to be the works of the 
Jainas, or some similar sect, labouring to accommodate a belief and reliance 
on mortals of transcendent virtue to the worship of the gods that are 
chiefly esteemed in the Hindu Pantheon. The Brahmans who have visited 
the caves of Ellora and Ajunta, deny the possibility that any part of the 
sculptures could have been executed by the orthodox sect.t 

These Buddhaist sectaries on having changed their original faith, were 
designated by the name of Rajputs; and executed the magnificent temples 
of Abu, and other such stupendous works, on the banks of the Indus. 
They have preserved no record of their origin excepting traditions; which 
their bard Chandra embodied in his work, the Prithvi Raya Riyasa. Prithvi 
Raya, or Pithora, who is the hero of the tale, became, from his connexion 
with the first Mohammedan conquerors, the subject of real history ; and the 
poem, which celebrates his exploit, can claim no higher antiquity than 
A. D. 1192; when this Lord Protector of the feudal barons of India, as 
mentioned in my introduction to the Mirat Ahmedi, fell at the battle of 
Tanessar. l 


* See account of the Jainas, A. R. ix. p. 247. 

+ Mr. Erskine’s lucid observations on the Caves of the Dekhan, have shed much light 
on a very obscure subject ; but I cannot agree with the learned gentleman in thinking 
that any of them were ever executed by Brahmans, except in connexion with the fol- 
lowers of Buddha, whose guides they were in introducing Jaina innovations. 


Nore.—The paper now communicated, was read at a meeting of the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, so early as December 1835, but withdrawn, before the 
brilliant discoveries of the late Mr. Prinsep had given currency to facts, that bear out 
generally the truth of opinions here maintained. The explanation of the several 
series of coins found in the north-west of India, the interpretation of the Lath and 
Cave Inscriptions, and the translation of the Mahawanso by Mr. Turnour, with other 
collateral coincidence, have strengthened the writer’s conviction of the justness of 
opinions then formed. They have been kept unpublished, as some orientalists, whose 
acquirements the writer respects were opposed to them; though these had only been 
accustomed to view the Hindu social state through the glass of Brahmanical representa- 
tion, and distorted Sanscrit evidence. The president, however, in thanking Dr. Bird 
for his paper, which had been listened to with much interest, observed, “ that while he 
was prepared to dispute some of its important positions, it was but fair that it should 
be laid before the learned world, for candid criticism, in the state in which it had been 
communicated to the Society.” 


